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. RAGEDY (according to the ancient definition quoted in a 

‘* former Paper) purges the paffions by exciting them.” (- 
medy wifhes to purge vices and follies by Ridicule. In a corrupt 
age reafon is fo weak as to be obliged to call in fuch allies to her 
affiftance: let her beware that they do not, like the Saxon auxili- 
aries of our anceftors, ufurp the government which they were call- 
ed to defend. 

In the earlieft periods of life, ridicule is naturally employed a- 
gain{t reafon and propriety. The child who obeys its mother, who 
is afraid of its governefs, who will not be concerned in little plots 
to deceive both, is laughed at by its bolder and lefs fcrupulous 
companions, At every age reafon and duty are grave and {ferious 
things, in which ridicule finds a contraft that renders her attack 
more eafy, and her fallies more poignant. 

The refinement of polifhed times, as was obferved in the fore- 


going Number, does not allow them to find amufement in that grofs | 


ridicule which provokes the laughter of a ruder people. But from 
this very fource their fubjects of Comedy are often of a dangerous 
kind, They trench upon facred ground; I mean not as to reli- 
gion, but in morals; they paint thofe nicer fhades of ridicule which 
are of an equivocal fort between virtue and vice, and often give the 
{pectator leave to laugh, according to his own humour, either at 
the firft or the latter, 

In the Ecole des Femmes, (and I fhall hardly be reckoned unfair 
when I make the reference to Moliere), moft of the maxims which 
Arnolph makes Agnes read, are really good moral precepts, which a 
prudent wife would do well to follow, for her own fake as well as 
her hufband’s, There is juft as much prudery and fufpicion thrown 
into them, as to allow thofe who would wifh to be lefs guarded 
than a good wife ought to be, to hold them in derifion. 

The George Dandin of the fame author has been already criticifed 
in this moral view by a very able writer. But he has not attended, 
fay its defenders, to the proper moral of the piece; which is, to cor- 
rect a very common piece of weaknefs, as well as of injuflice, in old 
men of low birth and great wealth, who purchafe alliance with de- 
cayed nobility, and are vain enough to imagine, that a wife bought 
from her neceflities, or from the neceflities of her family, is to love 
and refpect the hufband who has purchafed her. But befides that 
this corrective is applied to the party who may be the weakeft, but 
is certainly the leaft wicked of the two, fuch examples, conveyed 
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through the medium of Comedy, are always more readily applied to 


thofe whom they may miflead, than to thofe whom they may reform. 
The images which Comedy prefents, and the ridicule it excites, be- 
ing almoit always exaggerated, their refemblance to real life is on- 
ly acknowledged by thofe whofe weaknefles they flatter, whofe paf- 
fions they excufe. They who ufe the example of the fcene for an 
apology, can eafily twift it into that form; they who with to efcape 
its correction, eafily difcover the difference between the f{cenic fitua- 
tion and theirs. The George Dandin, and the Cocu Imaginaire of real 
life, neither meet with Lubins nor Pictures to abufe them; but the 
girl who thinks herfelf intitled to be the Angelique of the piece, will 
find no difficulty in difcovering her good man to be a Dandin; fhe 
who withes her hufband to be blind, will never forget the prudent 
advice of Sganarelle, 


** Quand vous verriez tout, ne croyez jamais rien,” 


Harpagon is held up to deteftation by Moliere, for the correction 
of the old, the avaricious, the afurer, whom the world profcribes, 
whom his children muft hate for his criminal parfimony. Alas! 
mifers and ufurers neither read nor fee Comedies; but the young 
and the thoughtlefs are taught to call prudence and ceconomy, co- 
vetoufnels and avarice, to be diflipated and extravagant out of pure 
virtue, 

In the Cheats of Scapin, the audience is always on the fide of the 
rogue again{t the poor deluded and abufed old man, It is fo in all 
comic fcenes of the kind, from the flaves of Terence down to the 
valets of Moliere and Regnard. Afk any wife and difcreet mother of 
a family, if fhe would allow her children to affociate with the party- 
coloured gentlemen below ftairs; fhe will tell you, that it is of all 
things what fhe is at pains to avoid; becaufe in their fociety her 
children would learn low manners, habits of cunning, of trick, and 
of falfehood. Yet you bring them into fuch company in the Co- 
medies of the virtuous Moliere, where, if the valets are more clever 
and witty than thofe of ordinary life, they are only the more expert 
and agreeable rogues.—We don’t bring them into fuch fociety, you 
fay; we only exhibit it to their view. But you fhew them people 
of equal rank with themfelves mixed with that fociety, profiting 
by thefe rogueries, applauding the invention which gives them birth. 
If the Drama is to have any effec at all, its operation in this cafe 
muft be unfavourable to truth and to virtue, 

In Tragedy this effet does not require exhibition to give it force; 
on the contrary, it is perhaps in the reading that it faftens moft 
ftrongly on young and fufceptible minds. The fofter feelings to 
which it addrefles itfelf, are more acceflible in folitude and filence 
than in fociety, It is otherwife with Comedy, ridicule operating 
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more powerfully in company and in acrowd. There is befides no 
hero of a player equal to the hero of a Tragedy; but the hand- 
fome figure, the fhewy garb, the affured countenance, the unim- 
barrafled addrefs, the eafy negligence, of many a Comedian, is fully 
equal to the character he is to reprefent, The fine gentleman of 
real life is a fort of comic actor. When we confider how much 
imitation, how much art, how much affectation go to make up his 
part, we fhall not wonder, if even thofe who have often feen fuch 
exhibitions, fhould fometimes miftake the player who perfonates 
for the chara@er perfonated; but the young and the unexperienced 
naturally transfer the brilliancy of the character to his mimic repre- 
fentative. This gives to fuch performers an advantage, of which 
it is to the credit of the profeflion that fo few have availed them- 
felves: that the profeffion has not all the credit it deferves, is a piece 
of injuftice to which, perhaps, our young ladies are more indebted 
than we are fometimes aware of, 

In the obfervations I formerly made on the moral effects of Tra- 
gedy, I took notice of the confequences refulting from the almoft 
uniform introduétion of love, as the ruling motive of tragic action, 
To this objection Comedy is equally liable; but there is an addi- 
tional circumftance in which it is ftill more objectionable than the 
other department of the Drama. As love is the principal action, 
marriage is the conftant end of Comedy. But the marriage of Co- 
medy is generally of that fort which holds forth the worft example 
to the young; not an union the refult of tried attachment, of fober 
preference, fanctified by virtue and by prudence, Thefe are the 
matches which Comedy ridicules. Her marriages are the frolics of 
the moment, made on the acquaintance of a day, or of fome cafual 
encounter, In many Comedies, amidft the difficulties of accom- 
plifhing the marriage on which the intrigue of the piece turns, and 
in the courfe of which its incidents are difplayed, the reftraints of 
parents and guardians are introduced only to be defpifed and out- 
witted; age, wifdom, experience, every tl:ing which a well edu- 
cated young perfon fhould refpect and venerate, is made a jeft of; 
pertnefs, impudence, falfehood and difhonefty triumph and laugh; 
the audience triumph and laugh along with them; and it is not till 
within a few fentences of the conclufion, that the voice of morality 
is uttered, not heard, The intereft of the play is then over, the 
company is arranging its departure; and if any one liftens, ’tis but 
to obferve how dull and common-place thefe reflections are. Virtue 
is thus doubly degraded ; both when it {peaks and when it is filent. 

The purity of the Britilh Comedy in modern times has been often 
contrafted with the Drama of our forefathers in thofe days of licen- 
tioufnefs and immorality when Wycherley and Congreve wrote for 
the rakes and libertines of a profligate court. -I forbear to cite, in 
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contradiction to this, the ribaldry with which for fome time paft 
our ftage has been infefted, in the form of Comic Operas and Bur- 
lettas, by which the laugh and the applaufe of Sadler’s Wells and 
Bartholomew Fair have been drawn from the audiences of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. But I muft obferve, that in this compa- 
rative eftimate no account has been taken of a kind of licentiouf- 
nefs in which fome of our lateft Comedies have indulged, ftill more 
dangerous than the indelicacy of the laft century: thofe fometimes 
violated decency, but thefe attack principle; thofe might put mo- 
defty to the blufh, or contaminate the purity of innocence; but 
thefe fhake the very foundations of morality, and would harden the 
mind againft the fenfe of virtue. 

It is fomewhat remarkable that the French ftage, formerly fo 
proud of its dienfeance, fhould have, nearly at the fame period with 
that of England, aflumed the like pernicious licentioufnefs. Figaro, 
though a lefs witty, is as immoral a play as the School for Scandal. 

Dramas of this pernicious fort arofe upon the fafhionable ridicule 
againft what was called Sentimental Comedy, which it had become 
cuftomary to decry, as fubverting the very intention of that de- 
partment of the Stage, and ufurping a name, from which the gra- 
vity of its precepts and the ferioufnefs of its incidents fhould have 
excluded it. This judgement, however, feems to be founded nei- 
ther on the critical definition of Comedy, nor on the practice of its 
writers in thofe periods when it had attained its higheft reputation. 
Menander and Terence wrote Comedies of Sentiment; nor does it 
feem eafy to reprefent even follies naturally, without fometimes 
bringing before us the ferious evils which they may produce, and 
the reflections which arife on their confequences. Morality may no 
doubt be trite, and fentiment dull, in the hands of authors of little 
genius; but profligacy and libertinifm will as often be filly as 
wicked, though, in the impudence with which they unfold them- 
felves, there is frequently an air of fmartnefs which pafles for wit, 
and of aflurance which looks like vivacity. The counterfeits, how- 
ever, are not always detected at that time of life which is lefs afraid 
of being thought diflipated than dull, and by that rank which 
holds regularity and fobriety among the plebeian virtues. The 
people indeed are always true to virtue, and open to the impreflions 
of virtuous fentiment. With the people, the Comedies in which 
thefe are developed ftill remain favourites; and Corruption mutt 
have f{tretched its empire far indeed when the applaufes fhall ceafe 
with which they are received. 
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